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Memorabilia. 





PARTICULARLY interesting essay in 
the Antiquaries Journal for July is that 

by Mr. Herbert Maryon on ‘Some Pre- 
historic Metalworkers’ Tools.’ These tools, 
by means of which ornaments and weapons 
were decorated with incised lines, are not 
common finds, though objects decorated by 
them are numerous. Mr, Maryon, himself a 
metallurgical worker, protests against the 
use of the word “ engraved ’’ to describe 
ornament on any metal object belonging to 
the Bronze Age, because ‘‘ engrave ’’ implies 
actual removal of material from the groove 
made by the tool, an operation for which 
a steel or hard stone tool would be required ; 
he proposes ‘‘ incised’? as a proper term. 
Another misnomer is the use of ‘‘ awl ’’ for 
what is really a “ tracer,’’ to be deprecated 
because the “‘ tracer’ in its true character 
was of great importance in the Bronze Age. 
And, yet again, Mr. Maryon would have the 
term ‘“‘ trunnion-anvil’’ substituted for 
“‘lug-adze ’’ or ‘‘ trunnion-celt ’’ as the name 
for a blunt tool of which the best example 
comes from Pozzuoli, Italy. It was stuck 
into a handle or other support by stops—trun- 
ions—at each side, and when he had it firmly 
fixed the metalworker could hammer down 
over its broad thick extremity the sheet metal 
of any article (shield or cauldron) which he 
wished to fit with a wire running within a 
curled-over edge, The tools here discussed, 
and in great part illustrated, come from 
Egypt, Wilts, Cyprus, the Rhone Valley, 
Londonderry, Richmond on the Thames, 
Devon, and King’s Co., Ireland. 
Mr, T. D. Kendrick has a very interesting 
account of the Crosier of the notorious Ranulf 
Flambard which has some unusually charm- 
ing designs upon it. This number also con- 
tains the Anniversary Address delivered last 





April by Sir Frederic Kenyon, President of 
the Society of Antiquaries. We hope that 
what he tells us of the threat to Hadrian’s 
Wall from quarrying up to its immediate 
neighbourhood has been noted by those who 
have it in their power to safeguard this most 
important historic monument. 


(UR correspondent Mr. J. W. Fawcerr (of 
Satley, Co. Durham), whose activities in 
antiquarian research of many kinds are well 
known to our readers, sends us the following 
plea for the saving of ancient field-names: 
““The field-names of all our English 
na want preserving, for there is more 
iography and history in them than most 
persons think, and, as times are changing, 
many of the fine old names will soon pass into 
oblivion—if they have not already ‘ gone for 
aye.’ Formerly, in many instances, it was 
generations of families who occupied the 
farms, and the field-names, etc., were passed 
on from father to son. Now, and since 1900 
especially, many farms have had a new tenant 
nearly every other year. Each new tenant 
possibly never got to know the names of his 
fields, and named them to suit himself. To 
show how rapid have been the changes, I may 
cite a farm in close proximity to where I 
write this note. For one hundred years— 
1799-1899—it had only three tenants; since 
1899—thirty-nine years—it has had twenty- 
one tenants. The present tenant knows none 
of the old field-names. In this parish— 
Satley, Co. Durham (where I have spent all 
my English life)—I am the only person who 
can point out the old names of certain roads, 
wells, fields, and other places, and some of 
these names are most interesting to students 
of this kind of lore. Only a general system- 
atic compilation for each parish can save 
them. The various County Antiquarian and 
Historical Societies can do much, if some of 
their members would only try. ‘N. and Q.’ 
has done a deal, and will continue to do more, 
The ordnance maps, which ought, do not give 
the name of every field—more’s the pity.” 


N the second Revue des Deux Mondes for 
July General Gouraud has a long continu- 
ation of his account of India under the Eng- 
lish. Amid matters of more importance he 
often notes small interesting details. Thus, 
in the palace of the Maharajah of Patialas 
he tells us that among the treasures of jewel- 
lery shown him was a riviére of splendid dia- 
monds which, almost ominously one might 
say, had been cut in the form of tears. This 
had once belonged to the Empress Eugénie 
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and had been bought by the grandfather of 
the Maharajah at the time when, after the 
revolution of September, the Empress fled to 
England and was forced to sell her jewels. 

At Lahore in the museum General Gouraud 
was specially interested in the ancient statues 
which reveal the influence on Hindu art of 
the Greeks who came to India with Alex- 
ander. Here are to be seen heads and torsos 
which remind one vividly of Greek statues, 
and bas-reliefs representing personages whose 
expression and attitude have nothing of the 
Hindu, 

He describes also a curious little scene at 
a dinner where he was a guest. He could 
never reconcile himself to the English cus- 
tom of allowing the ladies to withdraw alone, 
while the men, after rising for their depar- 
ture, sit down at the table again. On this 
particular occasion, there was but one lady 
present, the wife of an airman. At the end 
of the dinner, when she rose and was going 
away alone—‘‘comme en_ pénitence ’’—the 
General deliberately rose too and followed 
her. His host sprang after him, and in 
another instant, contrary to all the ‘‘ tradi- 
tions britanniques,’’ the whole company was 
assembled together in the drawing-room. The 
General introduces the incident by the words: 
*‘Trés aimable diner, qui fut marqué, hélas! 
d’un manque 4 la tradition, dont je m’accuse 
encore.’”’ 


[N the July number of the Army Quarterly 

a particularly interesting article is Mr. 
Robert Rax's ‘ Anti-aircraft.’ He tells of 
the astonishing development of ‘‘ Archie,”’ 
beginning his account with the origin of the 
name. It was applied to anti-aircraft in 
1915, and in the first instance to what was 
then the Germans’ newest and most fearful 
invention. This had a bark much bigger 
than its bite, and the R.F.C. pilots, refusing 
to take it seriously, used recklessly to dodge 
its fire by means of the aerobatics of the day. 
One youthful expert at this game used to 
sing every time he was missed, and his song 
was a music-hall ditty of 1914, the catch- 
phrase of which was “ Archibald! Certainly 
not.’”” The name caught on and _ became 
attached first to the Germans’ new instru- 
ment of frightfulness and then to anti-air- 
craft in general. ‘‘ Archie,’’ needless to say, 
did not long remain a thing to be jibed at, 
and Mr. Rax’s history of it, and of its feats 
both during the war and at the present day 
will probably open some people’s eyes to the 
merits of a_ service they had not before 
thought of with all the respect it deserves. 





—_ 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


HOMER: THE TRANSLATION OF 
A WORD. 


ACAULAY wrote a letter to his sister 

Hannah, June 10, 1831, which is given 

in Trevelyan’s biography, chapt, iv., and 

mentions the pithoi containing good and evil 

which Zeus hands out to mortals, Iliad, xxiv, 
527, with the following comment: 

What word to use for these vessels has long 
posed the translators of Homer. Pope, who 
loves to be fine, calls them urns. Cowper, who 
loves to be coarse, calls them casks ;—a transla- 
lation more improper than Pope’s; for a cask 
is, in our general understanding, a wooden 
vessel: and the Greek word means an earthen 
vessel. There is a curious letter of Cowper’s 
to one of his female correspondents about this 
unfortunate word. She begged that Jupiter 
might be allowed a more elegant piece of furni- 
ture for his throne than a cask. But Cowper 
was peremptory. 

Sotheby, Macaulay goes on, said that he 
had translated ‘‘ vase,’? and asked if that 
would do. Macaulay replied that it satis- 
fied him, adding to his sister the comment 
that it would be 
unreasonable to be dissatisfied at anything that 
he ne to put in a book which I never shall 
read, 

Macaulay was a tremendous reader of the 
classics, but we do not know that he was a 
very good judge of English, and English verse 
in particular, though Gladstone (footnote in 
chapt. xi.) calls him ‘‘ a famous purist, 4 
jealous guardian of the English tongue.” In 
1850 he had not perceived the merits of Tenny- 
son, who belonged to his own beloved cdl- 
lege. We do not find ‘“‘casks’’ impossible 
and note that Chapman and Ogilby, who often 
follows him, have “ tuns,’’ which is _ not 
familiar enough to do now. Is ‘‘ urns” too 
fine? It is used by Samuel Butler, the 
pioneer of translators of Homer who wish to 
be familiar, as well as Myers, who renders this 
particular book in the well-known prose ver- 
sion of Lang, Leaf, and Myers. ‘‘ Jars” is 
also possible, and though it meant origin 
ally an earthen vessel from the Arabic, that 
sense is not now prominent. To think of the 
material of the pithoi of Zeus is to consider 
too curiously. Macaulay did not know what 
they were made of, nor do we. Croesus sent 
silver pithoi to the Delphic temple, and one 
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might suppose that Zeus would prefer gold, | 


a synonym for the best. 
utensils are baffling, changing their status so 


These words for | 


often. Boys have found the ‘‘beaker full of the } 


warm South ’’ intolerably mean, ‘ beakers ”’ 
being now a laboratory term. We are no 
admirers of stilted English, but for us at any 
rate Homer retains some of that nobility of 
which Matthew Arnold spoke. We would 
not let him down to the gutter, though the 
guying of the classics is a popular pastime 
to-day. 

Good translators of poetry, unless they are 
trying to be as vulgar as possible, seek for 
a word which has in English the same kind 
of association as the Greek word used. If this 
can be found and the word is not too precious, 
it should be preferred. Homer is not vul- 
gar and a word that has kept good company 
suits him. So we vote for ‘‘ urns,’’ which 
seems the word most frequently used by 
translators. It has in general a _ funereal 
connection, as in the Shakespeare references, 
but it is also associated with the choices of 
destiny. This usage is familiar in Horace 
with his 

Omnes eodem cogimur, omnium 
Versatur urna serius ocius 
Sors exitura, 
in Odes II, 3, at the end, and ‘‘ Omne capax 
movet urna nomen,’”’ Odes III, i. 16. Horace 
even in ‘‘ leges minitatur et urnam,”’ Sat. II, 
i, 47, uses the word for the sentences of the 


judges, 

Gray has his “‘ storied urn’’ of death in 
the Elegy, but also in ‘ The Progress of 
Poetry ’: 


Bright-eyed Fancy hov’ring o’er 

Scatters from her pictur’d urn 

Thoughts that breathe and words that burn. 
Milton, ‘ Lycidas,’ 20, writes: 

So may some gentle Muse 

With lucky words favour my destin’d Urn 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ From fluted vase, and brazen 
urn’’ in the ‘ Recollections of the Arabian 
Nights,’ is, perhaps, elegant for the jars of 


Ali Baba, just as his ‘‘great urns of 
flowers” in ‘The Princess’ might be 
“ vases.’’ But Pope cannot make the word 


entirely grand. The tea-urn prevents that. 
The “urn”? has a wide range. ‘‘ Vessels,’’ 
frequently used in the Bible, is also a pos- 
sible rendering, but, perhaps, too archaic for 
to-day, when it is so often used of ships. 
We are thinking of a rendering in prose, 
but the right word would do equally well for 
verse. We should not pay too much atten- 
tion to modern usage, unless it provided an 





inevitably comic association, as in the case 
of Nausicaa and her ‘‘ blooming marriage.”’ 

We should have added that Christopher 
North in his line for line prose version has 
‘* casks.’”’ The word suits his robustious idea 
of high jinks and to one of us it recalls that 
pleasant lyric of Peacock which begins, 

In his last bin Sir Peter lies. 

De qustibus non disputandum, but we are 
good listeners and ready to hear what others 
have to say. 

L, anp R. 


SOME FOLK AIDS TO BEAUTY. 


OSMETICS and beauty preparations go 
back to remote antiquity. We see from 
many archaeological objects that Greek and 
Roman ladies regularly made use of them, 
and they were equally known among many 
primitive tribes. 

Before saying anything about the methods 
used for becoming beautiful it may not be out 
of place to see what beauty is. A definite 
standard of beauty, applicable to all ages, 
climes and peoples, is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to find. Ideas of beauty vary accord- 
ing to locality, races and other factors. Thus, 
for example, if we look at the advertisements 
in a popular American magazine we may see 
advertised on one page a certain preparation 
for making the hair ‘‘ beautifully curly,” 
and on the next page another—meant un- 
doubtedly for the negroes—for losing “‘ ugly 
curls.’’ Similarly we find bleaching prepara- 
tions and preparations for obtaining ‘“‘a 
beautiful Nigger tan’’ advertised side by 
side. In China, at the time of Ricci, Euro- 
peans were disliked on account of their physi- 
cal resemblance to the Chinese conception of 
the devils. Among many African tribes 
steotopygia is considered beautiful; others 
think that the knocking out of the front teeth 
constitutes an irresistible charm; still others 
wear enormous discs in their lips which give 
them the appearance of possessing duck-bills. 
The custom of artificially deforming the head 
by fronto-occipital pressure was universal 
among the Chinook; a natural-shaped skull 
was considered as a disgrace and was allowed 
only to slaves. Bound feet, wasp-like waists, 
elongated heads, flattened noses, blackened 
teeth, and other monstrosities too numerous 
to mention have at different times and in 
different climes been considered essentials of 
beauty. Therefore it would be folly to 
attempt to define what beauty is, and in the 
present short paper the term “‘ beauty ’”’ is 
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used to signify the conception of beauty of 
the particular people about whom any state- 
ment is made. 

In European belief beauty may be acquired 
by bathing in May dew (Brand, ‘ Pop. 
Antigq.’, i. 218; Lean’s ‘ Collectanea,’ ii. 396; 
Wuttke, Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart,’, 
p. 176); or before sunrise on a May morning 
(Eichler, ‘ Customs of Mankind,’, p. 427 sq.). 
And it is said that Queen Catherine and 
her ladies-in-waiting ‘‘ went out before sun- 
rise to seek the Maydew bath.’’ Beauty may 
also be acquired by the simple expedient of 
drinking cold coffee, or by the drastic course 
of bathing in human blood (Strack, ‘ Das 
Blut im Glauben und Aberglaube der 
Menschheit,’ p. 10, citing Grimm, p. 181). 
Bathing in various unusual liquids seems to 
be efficacious; thus a milk bath for a similar 
purpose is well known, and a champagne 
bath has also been mentioned. In certain 
parts of England (Suffolk?) a baby imme- 
diately after birth is washed in gin in order 
to make it beautiful (County Folklore, i. 12; 
Ploss and Renz, ‘ Das Kind,’ ii. 45 §219). 
Incidentally we may mention there is nothing 
to worry about if a baby lacks beauty, for ib 
is generally believed that if a child is beauti- 
ful when it is very young, it will be ugly 
when it grows up; on the other hand, an ugly 
baby will grow up to be a beautiful adult 
(cf. among the negroes, Puckett, ‘ Folk 
Beliefs,’ p. 336). 

In former times Italian ladies had a cer- 
tain ‘‘ secret ointment,’’ which they used as a 
cosmetic. The use of this cosmetic was 
deplored by the monks. The ‘“‘ secret oint- 
ment ’’ was as follows: 


Take dried cauls from the Orient, grind them 
to powder, and mix in equal proportions with 
yolks of eggs that have been boiled; then mix 
with wild honey. Rub on the hair in the even- 
ing, wrap the head in a kerchief and wash in 
the morning with olive oil soap and fresh 
water. (Eichler, op. cit., p. 557). 


According to the Tsimshian beauty may be 
acquired by rubbing on the face the leaves 
which a porcupine chews (Boas, BAE-R, 
xxxi. 1916, p. 456). Kwakiutl mothers put 
flies on a child’s eyebrows in order to make 
them beautiful (Boas, JAFL, xlv, 1932, p. 
198, §179). A young Thompson Indian girl 
would frequently wash her face and head 
with a decoction of the stems and flowers of 
the wild flax; she believed that this would 
give her a wealth of hair and a beautiful 
fair face (Steedman, BAE-R, xlv, 1930, p. 
507). Among the Navaho a girl during the 





first two periods of menstruation must eat no 
meat nor sweets nor anything flavoured ; she 
may eat things made of corn without salt; 
these regulations will make her beautiful 
(Reichard, ‘Social Life of the Navaho 
Indians,’ p. 136). Pregnant Keres women do 
not look at picture-books for fear that if they 
saw anything ugly in the book, their children 
would be ugly too (Goldfranck, MAAA, xxx, 
1927, p. 78 sq.). The California Indians 
thought that if a meteor saw their faces, they 
would become ugly ; the women therefore fell 
on their faces on the ground whenever they 
saw a meteor (Boscana, in Robinson, ‘ Life 
in California,’ p. 299; Bancroft, ‘ Native 
Races,’ i. 418), 
B. BonNERJEA. 
Royal Hungarian University, 
Budapest. 


THE MEDIAEVAL GAME OF 
MERELS. 


T° our knowledge of mediaeval games, Mr. 

G. R. Stephens has recently contributed 
interesting data in noting the diagrams for 
the game of Nine men’s morris on the walls 
of English castles (‘A Mediaeval Game in 
Use To-day,’ Speculum, A Journal of Medi- 
aeval Studies, xii. 264-267). Although 
people have long been aware that games of 
this sort were much played in the Middle 
Ages and to-day,! Mr. Stephens is disposed 
to regard his discoveries as relatively unique, 
and he is surprised to find the modern game 
of Miihle in Germany very much akin to the 
Nine men’s morris. Had he examined H. J. 
R. Murray’s ‘ History of Chess’ (Oxford, 
1913), he would perhaps have speculated more 
judiciously as to the origin of the game and 
the extent to which it was played, not only 
in the Middle Ages, but also to-day. 

Nine men’s morris is one of a group of 
closely related games which commonly go by 
the name of ‘‘ merels.’’ There are roughly 
four varieties of the game, to which might 
also be added alquerque and draughts. 
That Mr. Stephens does not clearly appre 
ciate the distinctions is shown in his con- 
fusion of Nine men’s morris with Three 
men’s morris (Speculum, loc, cit., p. 266: 
Figs. 1 and 3 are Nine, and Fig. 2, Three 
men’s morris). Merels was doubtless origin- 
ally a board-game, for it is found as such 
in one form or another in the Far East as 


1 See’ N. & Q.’, 2S. ix. 28, 89, 96. 8S. xii. 173. 
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well as in Western Europe: thus we learn 
of a board cut on the steps of the Acropolis 
in Athens (‘ N, and Q.,’ 8 S. xii. 173); and 
it is clear that the game of Nine Castles in 
China is essentially the same as Three men’s 
morris and has been played since at least as 
early as the Liang dynasty (a.D. 502-557). 
There is no evidence that merels began as an 
outdoor game, as Mr. Stephens suggests, or 
that it was first played by shepherds tending 
their flocks in the open fields (cf. Speculum, 
loc, cit., 266; Anne Baker, ‘Glossary of 
Northamptonshire Words and _ Phrases,’ 
London, 1854, ii, 17). 

Although there are indications that a game 
akin to Nine men’s morris was played by 
the Celts in Ireland and Wales (Murray, op. 
cit., p. 746), and by the Norse before the 
tenth century (P. Du Chaillu, ‘ The Viking 
Age,’ New York, 1889, ii. 353), the origin of 
this and of other games of merels is somewhat 
obscure. The antiquarian Thomas Hyde, 
whom Mr, Stephens quotes as saying that 
merels appeared in England only after the 
Conquest, is not always to be relied upon. It 
is likely, although the conjecture lacks any 
very definite evidence, that certain varieties 
of the game reached Europe from the Arabs 
by way of Italy and Spain. It is worth 
noting that the Spanish word for merels is 
alquerque, and the Arabic, qirq or al-qirq. 
We know that merels was well enough known 
in Italy and France in the thirteenth century 
to merit discussion in the two famous mediae- 
val works on games, the Bonus Socius and the 
Civis Bononiae, where all possible problems 
of merels are discussed, The first of these 
two manuscripts contains twenty-four pro- 
blems of merels and was current chiefly in 
France; the second includes forty-eight pro- 
blems and was known especially in Italy. It 
is not at all clear how in its various forms 
the game was introduced into England. 

All this has escaped Mr. Stephens. He 
does not, moreover, seem to be aware that 
merels is still played in the United States 
and England, as well as in Germany. His 
conjecture that the etymology of Nine men’s 
morris is connected with the morris dance is 
— only by bold speculation; few will 

reler to the derivations of the ‘ New Oxford 

ictionary ’ the hypothesis of one who for- 

ts that most words of Old French have a 
Latin source. Merels, as Murray tells us 
(op. cit., p. 613), comes from the Latin 
marelli, ‘‘ coins,’’? ‘ tokens,’’ “‘ counters.” 


Georce L. Haskins. 
Harvard University. 





TANLEY WEYMAN: THREE WORDS. 
—The best writers of romance towards 
the close of the last century, though now re- 
duced to the twopenny box, had a good style 
and a regard for English which is by no 
means common to-day. Stanley Weyman in 
his historical romance, ‘A Gentleman of 
France,’ 1893, which | re-read the other day, 
has three good words which I noticed. He 
writes of a ‘‘ hedge-captain,’”’ the prefix 
bearing the contemptuous sense attached to 
the ‘‘ hedge-priest ’’ in ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost.’ Possibly he invented this combina- 
tion, of a sort which the ‘ O.E.D.’ shows to 
be frequent, 

Twice he describes a road as ‘‘ foundrous,”’ 
apt to founder horses, and perhaps this form 
of the word rather than ‘‘ founderous’”’ is a 
reminiscence, conscious or unconscious, of 
Wordsworth’s poem of ‘The Waggoner,’ 
1806. Benjamin exclaims in Canto Third: 

Poor pilot I, by snows confounded, 

And many a foundrous pit surrounded! 

The only other quotation given in the 
‘ O.E.D.’ is from a law book. 

The hero and heroine meet and proclaim 
their love “in a little wooded bottom that 
blazed and twined with redthorn.’’ Later, 

she looked aside, toying with a _ piece 
of thorn-blossom she had picked. It was not 
redder than her cheeks. 

I have not found the word in the diction- 
aries or in botanical books. But I suppose 
that, as the common May-tree is the White- 
thorn—‘‘ When first the White thorn blows ”’ 
is Milton’s line in ‘ Lycidas ’—the hawthorn 
with red blossoms can be called ‘‘ redthorn.’’ 
It can hardly be said to blaze like the marsh 
marigold which ‘‘ shines like fire ’’’ in Tenny- 
son’s ‘ May Queen,’ but the heightened emo- 
tions of the scene may carry off an exaggera- 
tion. ‘“‘ Thorn ”’ is, of course. vague in many 
contexts, but it is specially applied to the 
hawthorn. This makes a tree of sturdy and 
lasting growth, sufficiently prominent in the 
landscape to appear in many English place- 
names such as Copthorne and Crowthorn. 

Here, then, are three good words, two pos- 
sibly new, and one restored to literature, for 
such Weyman’s novels can fairly claim to be. 


SENEx. 


OUPY THE FAN-PAINTER.—Bryan’s 
‘ Dictionary ’ records three artists of this 
name who lived in England, but does not 
state which was noted as a fan-painter. 
Probably it was Joseph, of whose work there 
is a signed example in the British Museum. 
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I find two references to him in an anonymous 
little book, ‘ The Art of Drawing and Paint- 
ing in Water-Colours,’ London, 1732. On 
p. 40 in dealing with one of the colours— 
crimson—the writer says ‘‘ The best that I 
have met with was at Mr. Goupee’s, the 
great Fan-Painter in King Street, Covent 
Garden.’’ Again (p. 45) in dealing with 
ultramarine it is ‘‘ at Mr. Goupee’s the great 
Fan-shop in King Street . . . where is the 
best I ever saw.’’ Apparently Goupy was 
both artist and shop-keeper. Bryan states 
that he died at an advanced age in 1763. 
But at the Exhibition of the Free Society 
in 1765 Joseph Goupy of Kensington had 
two exhibits, one of which was in water- 
colours, ‘La Penserosa é l’amour.’’ There 
are references to him in the European Maga- 
zine, February, 1781, p. 83, and in the 
Lady’s Magazine, January, 1793. 
W. Roserts. 


POEM BY AUDUBON.—The following 
poem by John James Audubon, the 
naturalist, is published (from a MS. Journal 
owned by his great-grandson, Victor M. 
Tyler, of New Haven) in the New York Sun, 
21 May, 1938. It is supposed to date from 
1826, and is addressed to the naturalist’s wife 
Lucy: 
Henceforth may her sorrows cease 
Afflictions assail her never, 
Bless her, kind heaven, with 


health 


and 


peace 
And joy attend her ever. 
For she is my supreme delight, 
She can fill my heart with pleasure, 
She is precious in my sight 
She is nature’s choicest treasure. 


OLYBRIUS. 
ENERAL SIR JOHN COPE, K.B.—After 


years of research I have at last restored 
the General to his place in the pedigree of 
Cope of Hanwell Castle, Oxon. His father 
was disinherited from the Icomb property for 
a marriage beneath him. 

I have found that he had a son, James 
Cope, M.P. for Downton, Wilts, in succession 
to one of the Duncombes. I cannot find 
where James Cope was born, but he was 
probably born about 1708-10, son of John 
and Jane Cope. Will any readers kindly 
take note, and let me know if they have seen 
this entry. Any Cope notes will be very 
acceptable. I have now a Cope dictionary 
with hundreds of entries, so that any note 


is a great help. E. E. Cope. 





Finchampstead Place, Berks, 


“ RISHOPRIC.’’—In the first two series of 

my ‘ Notes on N.E.D.’ examples were 
given showing the use of ‘‘ Bishopric ’’ for 
the County of Durham. Lately in reading 
‘that maddest of books,’’ as Leslie Stephen 
called ‘ John Buncle,’ I have found half-a- 
dozen strong instances, e.g., ‘‘ Which was my 


best way to Cumberland or Bishopric , . , 
another way to Stanemore, through Bishop- 
rick. . . . Bishopric or the country [sic] of 


Durham.’’ Also D’Avenant wrote to Prince 
Rupert, ‘‘ Bishoprick forces will make at 
least 14,000 horse and foote.’’ Historically 
the status of Durham seems to have been 
quite exceptional; Map says it had “ libertas 
aeterna, in quo nullas magister  regius 
aliquid agere aut attentare potest ’’; and 
again, “‘episcopi sunt omnes potestates et 
omnia jura.’’ Trivet tells how Richard I 
sold to the Bishop of Durham “ ejusdem 
patriae comitatum,”’ for the benefit of his 
crusade fund, 


G. G. L. 


\ acPIKE : McPIKE SURNAME (See cliii, 

142).—The reference to ‘‘ McPike’s Re 
serve,’ in Baltimore County, Maryland, sur- 
veyed for one John McPike, July 15, 1782, 
is still the earliest entry I have seen of that 
surname, in any form. Of this John McPike 
I have no particulars. 

There seems to be some reason to believe 
that the surname may have existed, in Ulster 
at least, in the seventeenth century, but if 
so, I have no documentary evidence to that 
effect, 

During my researches since 1897, I have 
found persons of that patronymic also in 
Scotland, Ireland and New Zealand. The 
numerous families, so named, in U.S.A., are, 
for the most part, unable to trace any inter- 
relationship whatever. There clearly appear 
to have been many distinct, separate and 
wholly unrelated families of that surname. 

In my own family, traditions from mor 
than one source and well-preserved indicate 
a Scottish origin, ante 1750. 


E. F. MacPIxs. 
4360 Hermosa Way, San Diego, California, 
U.S.A. 


HANGING LONDON.—Grotrian Hall, 

115, Wigmore Street. To be demolished, 

the last concert being held on 30 June. When 

Dickens, Thackeray and Carlyle lectured 

there it was the Quebec Institute, becoming 

the Steinway Hall in the course of the 
eighteen-seventies, 

J. ARDAGH. 
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Keaders’ Queries. 


MOTCHES AT CRICKET.—In chapt. vii. 
of ‘ Pickwick ’ Dickens tells us that ‘‘All- 
Muggleton had notched some fifty-four,’’ re- 
cording the old-world method’ of scoring at 
cricket by a notched stick. The consequent 
cries of ‘‘ Notch it!’? (Run it out!), ‘f Notch 
another !’’ I well remember at the matches 
in an Oxfordshire village some sixty years 
ago, when a man sat by the big tent cutting 
notches on a long stick. Does this obtain still 
anywhere? I imagine it was akin to the 
Treasury ‘‘ tally-sticks,’’ which are still, I 
believe, preserved, 
G. R. 

[Mr. W. J. Lewis in ‘The Language of 
Cricket ’ calls the word “ obsolete.’’] 


EORGE WILLIAM MACARTHUR 
REYNOLDS (1814-79).—It is generally 
known that the bibliography of this prolific 
and popular author is for various reasons 
most complicated and difficult, so that even 
those works of reference—and they are few 
enough—which mention him are content to 
give an inexact and incomplete list of his 
romances, copied, it would seem, from the 
later catalogues and advertisements of John 
Dicks, and quite frankly do not attempt to 
assign any date to the majority of their 
entries. However, this perhaps is hardly to 
be wondered at when we find that the Book- 
seller of July 1, 1868, in giving a list of Rey- 
nolds’s novels, includes therein romances by 
Gabriel Alexander, by Hannah Maria Jones, 
by Susannah Frances Reynolds (Mrs. G. W. 
M. Reynolds), and other authors. Without 
tracing all his fugitive articles and miscel- 
lanea (even were such a task possible), with- 
out tracking the American piracies under 
their many disguises, I am anxious to com- 
pile a list of Reynolds’s romances with the 
dates of publication. I am aware, of course, 
that many appeared in serials in Reynolds’s 
Miscellany, or were published in penny 
weekly numbers extending over a long period. 
I should be very grateful for any information 
concerning the publication, and particularly 
for the dates, of the following romances by 
Reynolds: ‘Agnes, or, Beauty and Plea- 
sure’; ‘ The Loves of the Harem, a Tale of 
Constantinople’; ‘The Empress Eugénie’s 
Boudoir’; ‘May. Middleton’; ‘Omar, a 
Tale of the War’; ‘ Mary Stuart, Queen of 
Scotland’; ‘Leila, or, The Star of Min- 
grelia’; ‘Margaret; or, the Discarded 








Queen’; and ‘ Canonbury House.’ At a 
later date all these were re-issued by John 
Dicks both in his ‘‘ English Novels ’’ at six- 
pence a volume, and in a rather more expen- 
sive form. ‘ Margaret; or, the Discarded 
Queen,’ commenced as a serial in vol, xvi. 
of Reynolds’s Miscellany and continued until 
vol. xviii. ‘ Canonbury House’ commenced 
in vol. xviii. 
Montacue SuMMERs. 


iE PAINSWICK YPWS.—Recently a 
friend with whom I was lunching told me 
that there are ninety-nine yew-trees in Pains- 
wick Churchyard, and that they never suc- 
ceeded in bringing the number up to a 
hundred. The young woman who was wait- 
ing on us said: ‘‘ Please excuse my butting 
in, but that is the part of the country I 
come from. It is quite true about the yews. 
Whenever a hundredth yew is planted one 
of the others dies, so there are always ninety- 
nine and no more.’’ I should like to know 
more about the Painswick yews. How old 
are they and for how long have they kept 
their number to ninety-nine? 


Ss. S. 


“ROIS DE VIOLETTE.’’—One encounters 

in reference to French furniture the 
phrase bois de violette just as one does bois 
de rose. The latter, I assume, is our rose- 
wood, but I will much appreciate information 
as to the English name for the wood called 
by the French bois de violette. 


Atrrep E. HamiItt. 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 


E ROYAL YORK BATHS, REGENT’S 

PARK.—I am interested in the build- 
ing called the Royal York Baths, No. 54, 
York Terrace, Regent’s Park. In various 
hands, it seems to have been a bath-house 
until 1914. Can any reader supply further 
information? I have not seen it advertised 
in any paper. A a ee 


FAMILIAR QUOTATION AND ITS 
INVERSION.—John Fletcher wrote: 


Man is his own star, and that soul that can 
Be honest is the only perfect man. 


This takes a neater, more rememberable 
form in Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man’: 

An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 

I recalled this years ago, when I was con- 
cerned with the leading motives in the plays 
of Euripides, and turned it round to 

An honest God’s the noblest work of man. 


I now find that Ingersoll (1833-99) is 
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credited with this inversion, though the occa- 
sion of saying it or book including it is not 
given. I think also that my friend Samuel 
Butler used it, though I cannot find the pas- 
sage in his printed works. I am sure that 
I did not get the saying from him, though 
he may have acquired it from me. That does 
not matter, but what has haunted me is the 
notion that once, when turning over idly the 
pages of the ‘ D.N.B.,’ I saw that some Eng- 
lish Rationalist—not an American one like 
Ingersoll—had made the inversion. But I 
have several times since looked for this 
Rationalist in vain. Can someone help me 
to his name? The query may be as easy to 
another as it is difficult to me, 
SENeEx. 


IR CHARLES MORGAN, ARXTON, CO. 
HEREFORD.—He was knighted about 
1603, and sold his estate of Arxton about 
1619. When, where, and for what service 
was he knighted? Where and when did he 
die, and where was he buried? If married, 
to whom? Did he have descendants? His 
maternal grandfather was Hugh Griffith—of 

where? I have his pedigree, 

PEDOG. 


OMAS MORGAN, BLACK MOOR, CO. 

HEREFORD.—Son of Thomas Morgan 
of Arxton, and a brother to Charles Morgan 
(grandfather of. Sir Charles); also a brother 
to Anne, wife of Henry Carey, first Lord 
Hunsdon. [| want information concerning 
his four sons (James, Thomas, William, 
Garnons) and their descendants. How long 
did they retain the Black Moor estate, and 
how and when did it pass from the family? 


Pepoc. 


IR WALTER SCOTT AND MRS. FAW- 
CETT.—Sir Walter Scott on 25 April, 
1818, wrote from Abbotsford to Mrs. Fawcett, 
from which letter the following is an extract: 
. . . Longmans people will transmit any- 
thing for me with their usual packages, or 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, will take the 
same trouble. I shall be very glad to add what 
I know of your brother’s literary life whenever 
I go to Edinburgh, which will be about 12 May. 
I cannot do so sooner, because I am here in 
the midst of a half built house, without a single 
k or memorandum to assist my memory. 
Who were this Mrs, Fawcett, and her 
literary brother ? IWF. 


HE LONDON MAGAZINE.—From 1732 
to 1784 a periodical entitled the London 
Magazine, or Gentleman’s Monthly Intelli- 





gencer, was issued in octavo in London. Who 
was the editor of this work? 
= %..% 


‘T IVING AUTHORS ’ (1788).—An octavo 

volume with the title ‘ Catalogue of Five 
Hundred Celebrated Authors of Great 
Britain, now Living, the whole arranged in 
Alphabetical Order, and Including a Com- 
plete List of their Publications . . . ’ was 
issued in London in 1788. Who was the 
author or compiler of this useful biographical 


work ? 
xX. Y. Z. 


OHN HOGG.—Foreign Secretary to the 
Royal Society of Literature. What are 
the particulars of this man’s career ? 


X. Y. Z. 


E CHELTENHAM ANNUAIRE. — 
What is the history of this annual 
periodical, which was in existence in 1837? 


X. Y. Z,. 


ANCTON.—Is there, or was there ever, an 
earl, count, or baron or other nobleman 
of the name of Sancton, either of British or 
foreign nationality ; if so, where can I obtain 
particulars of him—or her? 
x. V. a 


E SURNAME OWST.—What is the 

origin of the surname Owst and what is 
known of the family which bore it and resided 
in Holderness in the East Riding of York- 
shire? One T, Owst, according to Sheahan 
and Whellan, was living near the village of 
Holmpton in 1856, and is said to have been 
the last of his name, which is also said to 
be of Saxon origin. Is this so? Any further 
details are wanted, 

H. Askew. 


“ VELLOW-BACKS.” — ‘ Yellow backs” 

was the name for cheap editions of 
novels, with a picture of a scene from the 
story in front. I have one or two of these, 
such as Tom Hood’s novel, ‘A Heart of 
Gold,’ and Reade’s ‘ Hard Cash,’ a new edi- 
tion in this form published as late as 1890. 
1 suppose the “ yellow-back’’ came as the 
normal cheap issue after the three-volume 
form. The price was generally 2s,, and it 
is certain that the publishers’ claim of strong 
binding was more like a rumour than a per 
formance and encouraged the doom of the 
castaway, “ in corners thrown.”” With the 
covers half off, desperately clinging to the 
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text, or gone into the waste-paper basket, a 
book cannot be easily tolerated. 

When did these ‘ yellow-backs ’’ cease to 
appear and what happened to them? Were 
they pulped in their thousands, or sent on to 
country readers lamentably behind the times, 
like the landlady I met a few years since 
thrilling over the strange heterodoxy of 
‘Robert Elsmere,’ a sensation of 1888, but 
now, poor man, as dead as New Zealand 
mutton? Are there any collections of these 
‘“‘vellow-backs ’’ in libraries, public or 
private? A set of Ouida in this form, 
twenty-seven volumes, concluding with one 
of her ‘ Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos,’ would be 
quite pleasing. The forty-three volumes by 
James Payn seem to be the longest rin by 
any one author. I had no idea that he pub- 
lished so much, though I have read some 
half-dozen of his books. I suppose that this 
form was confined to popular novels, or those 
which publishers considered to have a good 
chance of becoming so. Heavy, serious books 
would have been injured by the yellow label. 
Has someone written on the subject ? 


Novet-READER. 


,MERSON’S MISQUOTATION FROM 

BOEHME.—In his essay on Swedenborg 
Emerson quotes Jacob Boehme as saying: 
“Love, in some sort, is greater than God.”’ 
The words of Boehme, in ‘ Vom Uebersinn- 
lichen Leben,’ run: ‘‘ Ihre [die Liebé] 
Grésse ist grésser als Gott ’’: ‘‘ Love’s great- 
ness is greater than God.’’ About 1917, I 
pointed this out to Frank Sanborn, who took 
a note of it, saying: ‘‘ Just in time to catch 
the French translation.’”’ Did the correction 
appear therein ? 

A. J. Epmunps. 
Cheltenham, Pennsylvania. 


HEIMS CATHEDRAL INAUGURA- 

TION.—(1) During the deeply moving 
service on 10 July, it was noticeable that the 
“Domine, salvam fac rempublicam” was 
sung whilst Mass was proceeding, before the 
blessing of the faithful. Was this merely 
adeparture from custom, due to the national 
character of the function, marked by the 
attendance of Monsieur Lebrun, the Presi- 
dent? For the paroissiens agree in the 
rubric: ‘‘Le Dimanche, & la fin de la 
Gant Meso, on chante .. . la priére qui 
suit.” 
(2) Of the Cardinals, the Cardinal-Arch- 

hop of Westminster represented England, 
Which is said to have sent St. Joan of Arc’s 





own standard to be carried in the procession. 
Where in England is this standard kept? 


FrepERIC ConNETT WHITE. 
Glenthorne, Shaldon, Devon. 


[We take the following from the account of 
the ceremony at Rheims in The Times of July, 
11, 1938, p. 14: “ At the west door the copy of 
Joan of Are’s banner which was worked 
in England and presented to the President of 
the Republic six years ago by the British Am- 
bassador was handed over to the Archbishop’s 
keeping by the British clerical delegation. 
During the service it was held aloft near the 
high altar and it will be kept in the Cathedral 
treasury.” At p. 18 ibid. will be found a photo- 
graph of the banner which is there said to have 
been “ designed according to the description of 
that carried by Joan of Arc when she brought 
King Charles VII to Rheims to be crowned.’’] 


OTANY BAY.—What are the best authori- 

ties describing the daily life, opportuni- 

ties, and conditions of existence generally, 
among the convicts at Botany Bay? 


“TYREE PARDON.’’—When a man is dis- 

covered to have been mistakenly convicted 
I understand that the legal method of 
releasing him from prison is to obtain for 
him a ‘‘ free pardon ’”’ from the Crown. Has 
the Crown the power of granting a “ free 
pardon ’’ to convicted persons whose guilt is 
established and not disputed? If the latter 
is the case I should be grateful for instances, 
or for references to where instances could be 
found. 

E. A. L. 


DDISON’S DAUGHTER: REGISTER 
OF BAPTISM WANTED.—In several 
accounts of Charlotte Addison her birth is 
stated to have taken place on Jan. 30, 
1718/19, and her baptism, at St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, Middlesex, on Feb. 26, 1719; 
but careful search reveals nothing of the sort, 
or any allusion to the baptism. In the obitu- 
ary notice of Charlotte in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, March and May, 1798, she is men- 
tioned as 
only surviving daughter of the celebrated 
Josph A., esq born just before his death in 1718 
by Sarah Countess and Dowager of Warwick 
daughter of Thomas Dashwood esq of London. 
(a statement which includes three mistakes !) 
Addison mentions her with affection and 
care in his will. If the baptism was private 
where would it be recorded? Addison was 
not in office in 1719. 
A. G. E, 
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Replies. 


SOME BYRON RELICS: BYRON’S 
HEART. 
(elxxiv. 417; clxxv. 32.) 
HE first-hand authorities which induced 
me to assume in my respective article in 
‘N. and Q.’ that the heart of Byron was 
buried in Greece, were: 

(1) Wm. Parry, who was a witness of the 
death of the poet and of the post-mortem pro- 
ceedings at Messolonghi. In chapt. v. of his 
book, ‘ Last Days of Lord Byron,’ Parry, 
relating the death of the poet and the 
embalming of the body, says: 

. . + The medical men of Messolonghi 
opened the body and embalmed it. The heart, 
brain and intestines were enclosed in different 
vessels and one of them was left in Greece. 

(2) Count Gamba, the companion of 
Byron in Greece, who in his narrative of 
his death and funeral mentions also that 
‘‘one of the small vessels,’’ containing the 
‘“honoured remains’’ of the poet (he does 
not specify which of them) ‘‘ on the express 
request of the citizens of Messolonghi, was 
left with them for interment.”’ 

It is true that in the certificate of the seal- 
ing of the coffin and the vessels containing 
‘‘the honoured intestines of the noble and 
respected Lord Byron ’’ (as it is said in the 
document drawn up in Italian), it is men- 
tioned that not the heart, but 
the lungs, which are missing [from the 
vessels?], were deposited in deference to the 
repeated representations of the citizens of 
Messolonghi, in the Church of San Spiridione. 

The mention of lungs, instead of the heart, 
however, may be a confusion of the different 
vessels containing the remains of the poet. 
As a matter of fact, Spiridion Tricoupis, the 
famous Greek historian, statesman and diplo- 
mat (I mentioned already his two missions 
as Greek Minister in London) in his funeral 
oration on Byron, delivered in Messolonghi 
on 10 April (old style), 1824, expressly says: 

O! Daughter! most dearly beloved by him, 
your arms will receive him; your tears will 
bathe the tomb, which will contain his body; 
and the tears of orphans of Greece will be shed 
over the urn containing his precious heart. . . 
As in the last moment of his life, you, 
Daughter, and Greece, were alone in his heart 
and upon his lips, it was but just that Greece 
should retain a share of the precious remains. 
Messolonghi, his country, will ever watch over 
and protect, with all her strength the urn 








containing his venerated heart, as a symbol of 
| his love towards us.1 


(All italics mine). 

The testimony of the orator, speaking some 
days after the drawing-up of the above. 
mentioned certificate, seems to me quite con- 
vincing, as coming from a man, who, being 
officially entrusted to deliver the funeral ora- 
tion, and being a meticulous historian him- 
self, should be well informed. I must add 
that his assurance was supported by a long 
tradition prevailing among the citizens of 
Messolonghi for many years after the event. 

As for the account of the funeral of Byron 
in the Noti/ngham Review of July 16, 1824, 
mentioned by Mr. Sypney Race, it will be 
permitted to me not to consider the detail in 
it, concerning the heart, as conclusive. The 
various vessels containing the remains of the 
poet may have been confused by the writer, 
who otherwise mentions one of them only, 
saying that it contained the heart. I do 
not want to throw any posthumous suspicion 
on the accuracy of the reporters of the 
Nottingham Review. My experience as 
journalist and editor, in my early life, how- 
ever, justifies the assumption of errors in the 
details of the description of ceremonies. 
dans _ le connais les 

défauts, 

if I may quote, slightly altered, the famous 
verse, 

I think, therefore, that I have a plausible 
case to stick to my version in the article 
under dispute, 


Elevé sérail, j’en 


DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 


BNORMAL SPECIMENS OF FISH- 
HOOKS (clxxiv., 421).—The following 
additional comments may be made on the 
very interesting material gathered by PRro- 
FESSOR BrreN BonnerseaA. Mark Twain 
writing in 1866, commented on_ traditions 
about the use of the bones of chiefs as fish- 
hooks in Hawaii. He was told that one rea- 
son the bones of chiefs were hidden was that 
the people sought them to make particularly 
efficacious arrow-heads and fish-hooks. They 
had a belief that the bones of a bad chief 
could not be successfully: hidden, and vented 
imprecations on his memory while using the 
weapons. But one judges they thought the 
bones of a good chief might be found and had 
no objection to using them, for the bones of 
the great Kamehameha were hidden, _ The 
passages are perfectly serious, see Mark 
1 Translated from the original Modern Greek, 
in the appendix of Medwin’s ‘ Conversations 0 
Lord Byron’ (1824). 
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Twain’s ‘Letters from the Sandwich Islands,’ 
Stanford University, 1938, pp. 128, and 132. 
Mark later speaks humorously of the varied 
traditions he heard about the reason for 
hiding chief’s bones, 

The very large fish-hooks of Polynesia have 
engaged the attention of numismatists, since 
it has been questioned if they are money. The 
best information seems to be that they are 
objets de luxe and valued not for use, but, 
let us say, beauty, by the possessors. While 
of great worth they are without any fixed 
value, and probably are not to be considered 
monetal, any more than our unopened copies 
of fine books. I cannot give a reference for 
this but read it in some reputable numismatic 
publication, 

As for the fish-hook money of the Persian 
Gulf, it may be properly excluded from the 
category of fish-hooks, The best name for 
these curious pieces of bent silver wire is 
larins, and the late Howland Wood in ‘ The 
Gampola Larin Hoard,’ New York—‘ Numis- 
matic Notes and Monographs of the Ameri- 
can Numismatic Society,’ No. 61, 1934—has 
given at last a thorough treatment of a 
subject previously wrapped in much obscur- 
ity. These things were true coins, struck in 
Persia, India, the Maldives, and Arabia by 
authority, and in Ceylon as a tolerated 
private currency. The original form was a 
wire of silver, doubled over and impressed 
by a die with a small inscription or design. 
In Ceylon, a second bend was given the pieces 
(possibly for convenience in carrying in the 
hair of the owner). ‘But all the references 
seem to indicate no connection with fishing or 
fish-hooks, save in the superficial resemblance 
which really is only present in Cinghalese 
larins. | Larins were occasionally made of 
gold, those of El Hasa in Arabia are very 
base, and there exist plated counterfeits of 
those of Ceylon. The pieces, despite their 
strange shape are true coins, and nothing 
more nor less than coins. As one who does 
not believe in Ridgeway’s theory of the origin 
of coin types, I think it only fair to say that 
he was well justified in his opinion of larins 
before the appearance of Wood’s book. Most 
of the larins in collections are from Ceylon, 
and the term fish-hook money is so well 
established it probably will continue in use. 
But the older straight larins would not catch 
a fish and the early references collected by 
Wood do not refer to them in this connec- 
tion, nor have 1 met with any reference to 
any use save the monetal one to which they 


were ever put. T. O. Massorr. 





WRENCH FRANC NOTE, 1849 (clxxiv. 

458).—Although privately issued promises 
to pay certain sums have passed current in 
many countries at many times, both printed 


and written paper, and metal tokens, I 
believe the note described by Senex belongs 
to another category. It is a satirical issue, 
intended as a comment on the wild financial 
schemes of the times. The period of the 
French Revolutions of 1848-50 was rich in 
satirical numismatic objects, chiefly medals 
in base metal, but sometimes taking the form 
of imitation coins—big discs of lead or tin. 
One reads ‘‘ Republique Franse 20 Sols 1848 
—Ateliers Nationaux Bon pour deux repas.”’ 
The Great French numismatist De Saulcy 
published this in this ‘ Souvenirs Numisma- 
tiques de la Révolution de 1848,’ Pl. 26, No. 
7, and in his text remarks that it was a 
fantasy piece, not meant to be good for two 
meals. I think the words ‘‘ billet hypothé- 
caire’’’ give the thing away. The bill is no 
doubt exceedingly rare, in the sense that it 
would be very hard to replace. I never 
saw one like it. But its commercial value 
would probably be only a few shillings. I 
happen to know that about nine-tenths of De 
Saulcy’s own collection of several hundred 
pieces (metal) auctioned in Germany within 
the last decade, remained unsold and finally 
was bought for about £15, 

During the depression in the U.S.A. some 
paper promises circulated as they did in Civil 
War times; we call them “scrip.” And 
some satirical pieces printed on rubber have 
appeared. The laws against counterfeiting 
usually do not prevent this, as they specify 
only such imitations as might be mistaken 
for money. 

Paper money was used in China in Marco 
Polo’s day, and specimens are known. Its 
common use in the Occident is I think prin- 
cipally of the eighteenth century to date. 
The American Colonies issued many notes 
before and after the Revolution; the French 
employed assignats during their revolution 
(many are private issues; I have some on the 
backs of playing cards!) and they have been 
pretty widely used, usually to the loss of the 
populace, throughout the world. For while 
there are many cases of honorable redemp- 
tion, default from failure or rascality of the 
issuers has been sadly common. 

T. O. Massorr. 
ANCIENT TENURES (clxxv. 10).—A very 
large number of these might be quoted, 
and the following examples may be of 
interest ; 
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Scrivelsby, Co. Lincoln. Held by F. S. 
Dymoke, Esq., by the service of performin 
the office of hereditary Champion an 
Standard-bearer of England. 

Dunton and Rainham, Co. Norfolk. 
Thomas de Hauvill held these manors in 
1319, together with a toll on ships’ cargoes 
in the ports of Bishop’s Lynn and Great Yar- 
mouth, by the service of keeping a falcon of 
the lord the King yearly. 

Kingston Russell, Co. Dorset. Held by the 
service of counting the King’s chessmen in his 
chamber and replacing them in a box when 
he had finished his game. 

Craufurdland, Ayrshire, is held by the 
Houison family by the service of rendering 
to the King a basin in which to wash his 
hands. 

Shrivenham, Berkshire, was held by the 
family of Becket, and whenever the King 
passed over a certain bridge, the lord of this 
manor had to present himself with two white 
capons, saying to the King: ‘‘ Behold, my 
lord, these two capons, which you shall have 
another time, but not now.” 

Poyle and Catteshill, Surrey, were held by 
the service of finding a number of young 
women (meretrices) for the Royal Household. 

Hame, Surrey. The tenants here were 
supposed to render three clove gillyflowers at 
the King’s coronation. 

As Duke of Cornwall, the King is entitled 


to some peculiar dues when he visits 
Launceston Castle, and the following, 
amongst others, were actually paid last 
November: 300 puffins; mantles of goat- 


skin; 100 shillings and a pound of pepper; 
a pair of gilt spurs; an alder bow; two grey- 
hounds; a pound of cummin; a faggot of 
wood and a salmon-spear; a pair of white 
gloves; a riding-cloak. 

Various manors in the Channel Islands pay 
ancient dues to the King as Duke of Nor- 
mandy, and these were collected by the late 
King George V. 

It should be noted that some similar 
tenures are modern in origin, e.g., the estate 
of Strathfieldsaye in Hampshire and the 
Honour of Woodstock, Co. Oxford. 


Witrrep H. Hotpen. 


QMITH FAMILIES IN OXFORD (clxxv. 

28).—Robert Dighton (1752-1814), after 
his thefts from the British Museum, went in 
1807 to Oxford and drew a number of car- 
toons of Oxford worthies. One in 1808 was 
of the Rev. John Smith, D.D, (1744-1809), 
and is called ‘A View taken at Oxford,’ 








1808. Mr. Hake of the National Gallery 
identifies this with the Rev. John Smith, 
D.D., son of John Smith of Kensington, 
Middlesex, gentleman. He matriculated 
from Pembroke College on Nov. 13, 1761, aged 
seventeen, He seems to have taken a leisurely 
eight years to become a B.A. There is no 
record of his proceeding to M.A., but in 1797 
a John Smyth took his B.D. With the tor. 
toise-like slow motion he applied to degrees 
he allowed twenty-seven years to elapse before 
he took his Doctor’s degree in Divinity. 

From 1796, the date of this belated degree, 
to 1809 when he died, he was Master of Pem- 
broke College. Rector of Fairford in Glou- 
cestershire, he was appointed Prebendary of 
Gloucester Cathedral and retained the post 
until his death. In the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for 1809 there is a delightful obituary 
notice of him. 

He had a peculiar force and_ strength of 
mind, he blended erudition with social ease 
and cheerfulness, he was full of anecdote and 
though free in his manners he was_ never 
coarse. [What head of a College ever — 
There was a rough dignity in his person an 
his character corresponded. 

It was equally in his favour that he was a 
theatre-goer and an ardent partisan of David 
Garrick, 
part of the year he devoted to his calling and 
the rest to the social and rational enjoyments 
of the metropolis, generally residing at the 
Oxford Coffee House. [Where was this?] In 
the earlier part of his life he was a_ great 
admirer of the Drama, and always fixed hin- 
self in the Pit, near the Stage, never missing 
Garrick, if in town when that great actor per- 
formed, and he often went from Oxford to see 
him act. 

Doctor John Smith died at the New London 
Hotel in Exeter in 1809. 

An Oxford ‘‘don’’ who was a Garrick 
“ fan,’’ was certainly setting a good example 
to the young. To-day, perhaps, people can’t 
see the screen for the dons! 


Crecit BRooKINe. 
Twyford Abbey, N.W.10. 


‘ESTIN DE PIERRB’ (clxxv. 10).—This 

title of Moliére’s play arose from a con- 
fusion, wilful or otherwise, in the mind of an 
Italian between the Spanish word Piedra 
and the Italian, Pietra, Pietro. A story that 
had considerable vogue in the seventeenth 
century was concerned with the exploits of a 
certain Don Juan Tenorio, a rake well-known 
in Seville who killed the Commandant Ulloa 
and carried off his daughter. Ulloa was 
buried in the church of St. Francis and the 
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monks desiring to make an end of a notorious 
criminal lured Don Juan into the church and 
murdered him. Then they spread a report 
that the slain man had visited the church in 
order to insult the commandant in his tomb 
and the stone statue of the commandant had 
carried him off to Hell. Tirso de Molina 
wrote a play more or less religious entitled 
El burlador de Seville y el convidado de 
piedra (the deceiver of Seville and the stone 
guest), but all the plays on the subject were 
not religious. Cicognini, sometime before 
1650, produced il Convitato di Pietra, a 
comic parody, in which the commandant’s 
name is Don Pietro. Some years later Dori- 
mon followed an Italian original; he called 
the commandant Pierre and named his piece 
le Festin de Pierre; a German version of the 
story (1695) is called Des Don Pedro Gast- 
mahl, i.e., Don Pedro’s banquet. In Moliére’s 
romantic drama no one is called Pierre. He 
was anxious to find some popular subject to 
divert the storm that had been caused by 
‘Tartuffe,’ perhaps, too, as a means of strik- 
ing back at his adversaries, and, great 
plagiarist that he was, he took the character 
of Don Juan and the name of Dorimon’s 
play, which was almost generic, without 
troubling himself as to its origin or accuracy. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


REAT MEN: CYNICAL SAYING 
(clxxv, 10).—I believe that Lord Acton 
said “‘ All great men are bad men.’’ The 
dictum is absurd as it stands; St. Francis, 
Dante and Raphael were great but no one as 
yet has proved that they were bad men. Lord 
Acton, however, was an historian, and pos- 
sibly he was thinking of men who have played 
a conspicuous part on the political stage in 
more or less modern times. Here, of course, 
there may be something to be said in his 
favour, but even in this case there are excep- 
tions to the rule. A true proposition perhaps 
would be, ‘‘ Most men who have played a 
prominent part in politics in the last three 
centuries have been bad men.’”’ Voltaire 
defines democracy as the rule of rascaldom. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


PLAH's PROPHECY (clxxiv. 387, 446, 
462; clxxv, 16).—I am sorry that my 
failure to verify the reference to the ‘ Epistle 
of Barnabas ’ has been recorded (clxxiv. 463), 
especially as Dr. R. B. Heppie had already 
(p. 446) given a version of the passage. 
I had turned to the fifteenth chapter of the 
Epistle as printed in ‘‘ The Apocryphal New 





Testament . . . with notes , . . from the writ- 
ings of William Wake, M.A., D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Rev. Nathaniel 
Lardner, D.D.’’, new edition, London (Simp- 
kin, Marshall, etc.), n.d., p. 197. I now find 
that in this edition the passage appears as 
verse 4 of chapter xiii. (p. 192). 

The text, edited by T. W. Crafer, was pub- 
lished by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge for the small sum of 
sixpence, in 1920, as No. 14 of the ‘ Texts for 
Students.’ On p. 27 the fourth verse of 
chapter xv. reads thus: 

mpooéxere, Téxva, Ti Neyer Td Suverédecen ev EF 
jpépars. rovro déyes bre év éLaxuryiAlas ereow 
ouvrekeoer Kupios ra ovvravra. i) yap Nuépa trap’ 
aite onpaiver xira &rn. aitos d€ por waprupei Ayo 
[800 nuépa Kupiou éorrat ds yida érn. ovKovv, réxva, 
év && npépas, €v rois élaxurydjias ereow 
ovvreheoOnoera Ta OW TrayTa. 

Dr, Crafer admits the possibility of a date 
later than a.p. 79. The English translation 
published as No. 14a of the ‘ Texts for 
Students ’ in 1923 gives the passage thus: 

Observe children, the meaning of “ he ended 
in six days” (Gen. ii. 2). He means this, that 
the Lord will make an end of everything in 
six thousand years, for the day with Him sig- 
nifies a thousand years. And He Himself bears 
me witness when he says: “ Lo, the day of the 
Lord shall be as a thousand years” (2 Pet. iii. 
8). So then, children, in six days, that is in 
six thousand years, everything shall be ended. 

William Wake (b, 1657) was Archbishop 
of Canterbury from 1716 to 1737. Nathanie 
Lardner (1684-1768), a pioneer in patristic 
literature and criticism, was the author of 
‘The Credibility of the Gospel History’ 
(1727-55). 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 


Birmingham University. 


UBY WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 
(clxxv. 9).—Two Devon anniversies may 

be noted here. On Nov. 5, 1933, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hoare, of Axmouth, celebrated the 
seventieth anniversary of their marriage. The 
event was the subject of a letter in The Times 
on 9 Nov., 1933, at p. 13. In 1937 Mr. and 
Mrs, R. Blight, of Shebbear, celebrated the 
seventy-second anniversary of their marriage. 
This event was the subject of a note in the 
Western Morning News of 5 June, 1937, at 
p- 6. This husband and wife had both been 
born at Shebbear, about 9 miles from Hols- 
worthy, and had, it was said, lived there all 
their lives. Both retained all their faculties 
and enjoyed good health. It was interesting 
to read that in Northumberland a ruby wed- 
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ding is the seventieth anniversary ; in Devon | 


a ruby wedding is the fortieth anniversary. 
M. 


*OLK-LORE OF THE RAINBOW (clxxiv. 

300, 355, 407).—A _ large collection of 
names of and beliefs about the rainbow can 
be found in Sébillot’s ‘ Folk-lore de France,’ 
i. 66-70 and 114-118. It would take up too 
much space and time even to summarise the 
beliefs quoted for all parts of France, but 
here are some of the folk-names: ‘‘ Bow of 
the Weather,’’ ‘‘ God’s Bow,’ ‘‘ Bow of St. 
Martin ’’ and other saints, ‘‘ Crown of St. 
Bernard ’’ and other saints, ‘‘ God’s Girdle,”’ 
“God’s Garter,’ ‘‘the Virgin’s Garter,’’ “‘St. 
Leonard’s Belt,’’ ‘‘ Old Bachelor’s Garters,”’ 
‘St. Bernard’s Bridge,’ ‘‘ Bridge of the 
Holy Ghost,’ ‘‘St. Martin’s Gateway,” 
‘Gate of Paradise,’’ “ the Standard ”’ (i.e., 
the tri-colour), ‘‘ Bridge of Silk,’ ‘‘ Bow of 
Silk,’’ ‘“‘ Clerk of the Rain,’’ ‘‘ Wolf’s Tail.”’ 
In the later pages are a number of remark- 
able rites and conjurations for ‘‘ cutting the 
rainbow,’’ which is believed to have an 
adverse influence on the weather and hence 
on crops and livestock. 

As Grimm’s ‘ Teutonic Mythology ’ is more 
easily accessible than Sébillot’s great work, 
only a reference to pp. 731-734 need be given ; 
except to comment on the Chinese belief there 
quoted, that to point at a rainbow brings 
ulcers on the hand, which is a remarkable 
instance of the world-wide diffusion of such 
ideas. 

In parts of Wales the rainbow is Bwa’r 
wrach, the Gwrach’s Bow. The Gwrach is a 
kind of superhuman witch or hag, or bad 
fairy. In Manx it is Bhow Gorree (King) 
Orry’s Bow, or perhaps his archway. 


W. W. GILL. 


“TT AYOED” AMERICAN SLANG 
(clxxiv, 459).—Quarke is correct, this is 
a phonetic spelling of ‘‘ K.O.’d”’ used in big 
newspaper headlines. American newspapers 
are less subtle than English and give the 
show away, where English posters would say 
‘* Results of Fight.’’ Writing the expression 
phonetically is common newspaper humour 
here. I think it has been in use more than 
three years, but hardly for ten. The present 
active is also used ‘‘ Kayoes ’’—the historical 
present of course. M. 


UEEN ELIZABETH’S FEMALE FOOL 
(clxxiv. 444).—Queen Elizabeth’s mother 
Anne Boleyn also had a female fool. The 





subject was treated in a book on ‘ The Fool’ 
published a few years ago and written, I 
think, by Miss Enid Welford. Female fools 
were usual in the French court, and occur 
from time to time at the English court also, 
The fool was frequently a person whose 
nerves were deranged, and the amusement he 
or she caused was not due to wit or humour, 
but to involuntary nervous movements and 
grimaces. Half-witted people, dwarfs, and 
deformed persons were also regarded as funny 
by our ancestors. Women as well as men 
might qualify in any of these categories. At 
Wilton there is a portrait of a noble lady 
with a female dwarf beside her, and from the 
appearance of the dwarf she is clearly half- 
witted. Though to laugh at deformity seems 
brutal to us, we may hope that there is a 
streak of charity in the practice. The unfor- 
tunate creatures were at least clothed and 
fed and to a certain extent protected. 


M. H. Donps. 


ANNAH GLASSE AND HER ‘ ART OF 
COOKERY’ (clxxiv. 401, 461; clxxv. 
49).—Since my contribution on this subject I 
have received a kind communication from Sm 
Ambrose Hea containing fresh information 
on the subject which should be put on record. 
In the first place he points out that the iden- 
tification of Hannah Glasse, the author of 
‘The Art of Cookery,’ and Hannah Glasse 
the habit-maker, is not in any way proved, 
as I was too easily assuming. There isa 
probability that they were the same woman, 
but more information on the subject would 
be welcome. 

In the second place he informs me that 
Mr. R, A. Austen-Leigh, who edited the 
Eton Register for 1752-90, pointed out an 
entry of George Buck Glass, who was at the 
school 1750-53, and whose parents were John 
and Hannah Glass of the parish of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn. This boy was probably 
the son of Hannah Glasse whose name I gave 
as George Bourke Glasse in my note. The 
names of Hannah Glasse’s children were 
crowded into the margin of an MS. pedigree 
and were difficult to read. I had particular 
difficulty over the word which | interpreted 
as “ Bourke,’’ but which may very well have 
been Buck. This identification raises the 
question of the Christian name of Hannah's 
husband. In the pedigree he is called John 
Glasse, but in a copy of the will of Hannah's 
father, Isaac Allgood, the testator speaks of 
his daughter Hannah and her husband Peter 
Glasse. I thought the name in the will wa 
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to be preferred before that in the pedigree, | ences to the concoction in the works of Mr. 


but as there is now fresh evidence for John | 


it is possible that Peter is the copyist’s mis- 
take. This point can be further investi- 
gated. 

Thirdly, Str Ambrose mentions that there 
was a naval action off Pondicherry in 1759, 
in which George Buck Glasse may have been 
killed. 

In the fourth place, I was rather inaccurate 
in saying that Hannah Glasse’s books were 
not published under her own name. The 
early editions of ‘The Art of Cookery’ have 
simply ‘‘ by a Lady’ on the title-page, but 
some of the later editions have facsimiles of 
her signature there, and her second book is 
clearly stated to be by H. Glasse, author of 
‘The Art of Cookery.’ 

The most hopeful source for further inform- 
ation about Hannah Glasse seems to be the 
bankruptcy proceedings against Hannah 
Glasse the habit-maker in 1754. They might 
possibly show whether she was Hannah 
Glasse the author or not. 

M. H. Dopps. 


RuMpPs (clxxiv. 444).—I venture to suggest 

that these passages may be jocular in 
tone. If Johnson and Goldsmith ate a rump 
steak between them, or even a rump steak 
each, Johnson’s comment may have been a 
joke about their large appetites. My father 
used to be very fond of a saying that a goose 
was an unsatisfactory dish because it was 
“too much for one and not enough for two.”’ 
He was a man of small appetite, and could 
not possibly have eaten even half a goose at 
a sitting, It was the exaggeration that 
amused him. Similarly Addison is contrast- 
ing the small breakfasts of his own day, with 
the very large meals that he supposed ladies 
made in the reign of Elizabeth. I have seen 
in other places comments on the large allow- 
ance of meat made to Elizabeth’s maids of 
honour, but then each lady had at least one 
dressing-woman, usually a page and some- 
times other servants for whom no separate 
allowance was made. 


M. H. Dopps. 


UERIES FROM ‘ TWICE ROUND THE 
CLOCK’: ‘“ LOUSCOBBY ” (clxxiv. 
459).—Might not this be the same as ‘‘ lob- 
scouse,’’ which was part of the standard diet 
of eighteenth-century mariners? It is de- 
fined by the ‘ Concise Oxford Dictionary ’ as 
a “sailor’s dish of meat stewed with veget- 
ables and ship’s biscuit ’’ (?) This leaves 
room for doubt, but there are further refer- 





Kenneth Roberts, the author of ‘ North-West 
Passage.’ 
E. Veronica PANncHEN. 
1, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwyth. 


‘Old Dog Tray ’ is by Stephen Foster, and 
I could hum ‘‘ Keemo Kimo” though I do 
not know the words. ‘‘Hoomtoomdoodendoo’’ 
is probably another American minstrel song. 
The black-face artists were very popular in 
England I believe, T. O. M. 


ARK HARVEST (clxxiv. 369, 411).—In 
the parish of Satley in North-West Dur- 
ham, especially in the valleys of the River 
Browney, and two of its affluents, the Pan 
and Steeley burns, there was, between 1820 
and 1870, much oak timber, which was annu- 
ally cut down between April and June in 
each year. Men “felled’’ the trees and 
women peeled off the bark with barking-irons. 
The latter were the wives and daughters of 
labourers and other working-men in the 
parish, who were pleased to get a chance of 
adding a few shillings to their husbands’ 
meagre wages. The bark was sold to the 
tanners, generally the Richardsons of New- 
castle, who frequently gave a supper to the 
barkers or peelers, especially if they made a 
good harvest. At other times they often got 
an extra shilling or two as a boon penny or 
godspenny. ‘The work in the parish ceased 
with the felling of the last big oak-trees. The 
barking-iron was of peculiar shape, and 
specially made by the local blacksmith. One 
of these tools, given to me by the grand- 
daughter of one of the barkers or peelers of 
the thirties and forties of last century, was 
passed on to a local antiquarian museum. 


J. W. Fawcert. 


JOHN CAMPBELL OF GLENLYON AND 
HIS ‘LIVES OF THE ADMIRALS’ 
(clxxv. 27). — Dr. Campbell was born at 
Edinburgh, March 8, 1708. When he was 
five years old his mother removed with him 
to England. His early productions are not 
known. In 1736 he published, in 2 vols. 
folio, ‘The Military History of Prince 
Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough.’ The 
reputation he acquired by this work led to 
his being engaged to assist in writing the 
ancient part of the ‘ Universal History’ 
which extended to sixty volumes 8vo. The 
first two volumes of his ‘Lives of the 
Admirals and other Eminent Seamen,’ the 
work by which he is best known, were pub- 
lished in 1742, and the two remaining vol- 
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umes appeared in 1744. A list of his works, 
so far as can be ascertained, will be found 
in Anderson’s ‘ The Scottish Nation.’ In 1756 
Campbell had the degree of LL.D. bestowed on 
him by the University of Glasgow. In March, 
1765, he was appointed His Majesty’s Agent 
for the province of Georgia in North America, 
He died in London, Dec. 28, 1775. 

The Mr, Rose referred to was the Right 
Hon. George Rose, born at Brechin, 11 June, 
1744, the father of the Right Hon. Sir Geo. 
Henry Rose, and grandfather of General 
Lord Strathnairn, of Leiston Old Abbey, 
Saxmundham. 


JaMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. SCOT. 


(HE ANCESTRY OF KARL MARX’S 
WIFE (clxxiv. 426).—The following in- 
formation regarding the ancestry of Miss 
Jenny Von Westphalen may be of interest to 
Mr. ASKEW. 

Her Campbell ancestress was a Miss 
Campbell, described as of Ashard. I do not 
know where this place is nor have I any 
information as to her exact relationship to 
Archibald, the 9th Earl of Argyll. 

Miss Campbell married Dr. George 
Wishart of Pittarrow, a clergyman in Edin- 
burgh, and had a daughter, Jennie Wishart 
of Pittarrow, who married in Wesel, 13 Aug. 
1765, Christian Heinrich Philipp Von West- 
phalen (born 24 April, 1734), son of Tsaak 
Johann Westphalen by his wife, . . . , Henne- 
berg. They had issue, Johann Ludwig Von 
Westphalen, who married Elisabeth Louise 
Von Veltheim; these were the parents of 
Jenny Von Westphalen who became the wife 
of Karl Marx. 

The 9th Earl of Argyll’s second wife was 
Lady Anne Mackenzie, second daughter of 
Colin, 1st Earl of Seaforth. He had no issue 


by her. 
JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. SCOT. 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD : BIO- 
GRAPHICAL DATA WANTED 


(clxxv. 29).—A Czech translation of Kath- 
erine Mansfield’s stories, by Aloys Skoumal, 
appeared at Prague, 1938, under the title 
‘ Vitr duje’ (i.e., ‘ The Wind Blows’). It 
contains on its 288 pages the whole book 
‘ Bliss,’ and a selection of eleven stories from 
the book ‘ Something Childish.’ Another 
Czech translator of Katherine Mansfield is 
Bohuslav Durych. His translations of some 
of her stories appeared, it is true, only in 
different periodicals, Orro F. Basuer. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 





ANONISATIONS IN THE XX CEN. 
TURY (clxxv. 10), — Albert the 
Great died in 1280, but though the first move. 
ment to secure his canonisation took place 
under John XXII, in 1323, it was not until 
1931 that he received the honour which he s0 
obviously merited. In the latter year he was 
also declared to be a Doctor of the Church, 
For a useful account see H. Wilms’s work 
‘ Albert der Grosse ’ (Munich, 1930), trans- 
lated into English by A. English and P, 
Hereford (London, 1933). 


Frank R. Lewis. 


| VON DONOP FAMILY (clxxiv. 200, 36 


446).—I am obliged to your correspon- 
dent for the information given in the reply 
at the third reference. 

What I am in search of is the early history 
of this family during the eighteenth century 
and the only record I have so far been able 
to obtain is from (1) a German Biographical 
Dictionary; (2) Bath Directories. The for- 
mer mentions a ‘‘ Karl Ernst Kurt Von 
Donop, British Officer, 1740-1777,’ but 
whether he is any relation of the Von Donops 
given in the Bath Directories from 1863 to 
1890, I have not yet been able to discover, 

Edward Pelham Brenton Von Donop, first 
mentioned in the Bath Directory for 1863, 
‘retired Captain, R.N., on half-pay 25th 
Aug., 1873,’’ and later was placed on the 
pension of a Vice-Admiral and accordingly 
assumed that rank, 

The two Von Donops mentioned by your 
correspondent are his sons. I gather he had 
five sons and also daughters; one of the latter 
married Dr. Edward Owen Daly, of Hull. 
Dr. Daly died 1921. Admiral Von Donop 
died at 31 Park Street Bath, 27 Jan. 1890, 
and his widow, Louisa Mary Diana, is men- 
tioned with their eldest son the Rev. Edward 
Brenton Von Donop, as executors of his will 
po was granted probate at Bristol 3 March, 
1890. 

What relation was Vice-Admiral Von 
Donop to Karl Ernst Kurt Von Donop! 
Donop is the name of a place near Nuremburg, 


Germany. Guapys FatconeRr. 


| EN’S NEST: PLACE-NAME (clxxiv. 

426 ; clxxv. 15).—The form Wrosne, 0.E. 
Wrdsen: knot or bond, or node, was printed 
by this writer in 1916, as a Herefordshire 
place-name occurring in an I.P.M., of 1253; 
namely, Grimeswrosen in the Hundred of 





Grimsworth (F.A. Grymes worthe, or Grims 
| Farmstead). Sr. 0. B 
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_ The Library. 


Courtoisie in Anglo-Norman Literature. By 
C. B. West. (Oxford: Basil Blackwood 
for the Society for the Study of Mediaeval 
Languages and Literature. 10s. 6d. net.) 

THE conceptions upon which courtoisie was 

formed, on the one hand, and on the 
other, the degree and the mode of their 
adoption in England make the double theme 
of this carefully worked out book. It will be 
useful to the student of mediaeval literature, 
but should, we think, appeal hardly less to 
the general reader. Already in the twelfth 
century the English mind was working in its 
characteristic way. Practical, ‘‘ realist ’’— 
to use the modern word—conscious of all the 
rest of life while occupied with ak the 

Anglo-Norman writers have produced no 

work which could be taken to represent 

courtoisie in its entirety. That would in- 
volve forgetfulness of virtually all obligations 
except those between the lover and his lady 
and disregard of or rather contempt for 
marriage, as well as that limitation of the 
view of life to the years of youth which most 
often is implicit in the refusal to make mar- 
riage the ‘‘ happy ending ’’ of a love story. 

‘Tristan,’ with which the study begins, is a 

work apart; the other stories,—‘ Horn’ and 

‘Gui de Warewic’; the Alexander legend of 

the ‘ Roman de toute chevalerie ’; or Hue de 

Rotelande’s romances—temper the fervid 

concentration on love in the hero’s mind, 

some more and some less, with con- 
siderations of family, or renown in 
war; and a settled wedded life, imply- 
ing social duties, is posited, more or 
less clearly, as the foregone conclusion to his 
strivings and his love-sickness. The careful 
analysis of poem after poem, with frequent 
quotations to illustrate courtliness or un- 
courtliness in detail, and sufficient references 

to the Chansons de geste, differentiate by a 

well-drawn line the Anglo-Norman from the 

Continental development of the idea of 

courtoisie. At the same time it is made 

plain enough that the Anglo-Norman poets 
were influenced by the idea, and influenced by 
it especially in their treatment of the lady. 

Courtoisie, from one point of view, was indi- 

vidualism running riot. Nothing mattered 

but the relations between lovers. Obviously, 

a rationally-minded person could apply its 

principles most thoroughly where they 

directly concerned the lady, in whose sphere 
of action personal feelings and fortunes were 











naturally the predominant ones. The deeply- 
rooted English gift for compromise is plea- 
santly exemplified. 

A supreme love to which the lover is a 
slave bound hand and foot trenches naturally 
in the practical philosophy of life upon reli- 
gion. The mediaeval centuries in which 
courtoisie flourished were those in which 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin rose to a new 
height, and in which also devotion to Our 
Lord takes on something of a new character 
of fervour and tenderness. Dr. West devotes 
a good chapter to this, as also to the relation 
between the romances and doctrinal literature 
and lyric poetry. 

The great interest of courtvisie, and a main 
reason for its importance as a study, is the 
influence it has had both as a doctrine of 
romantic love, and as a palmary example of 
an individualistic interpretation of life. It 
is still, though with modifications and some, 
so to say, occultation, an operative concep- 
tion. Every Western literature bears traces 
of it. It might perhaps be plausibly main- 
tained that it survives in greater force among 
the English-speaking—descendants of those 
who did not allow it its full logical develop- 
ment—than in the country of its birth and of 
its complete development. At any rate, 
without some sufficient knowledge of it, the 
lover of English will miss one of the great 
factors of English literature, and should be 
the more grateful for a work that combines 
so happily as this does, theory and the study 
of examples, 

A concluding word should be said of the 
numerous and useful footnotes on which it is 
clear that much care has been expended. 
They show, as does the bibliography, the wide 
range of the author’s reading. A reviewer in 
‘N. and Q.’ cannot be expected to pass with- 
out a comment and a sigh the fact that the 
book has no index. 


Hobson’s Conduit at Cambridge: The New 
River at Cambridge commonly called Hob- 
son’s River. By W. D. Bushell. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 6s. net). 

HOSE who know Cambridge will remember 
the open rivulets of water at the side of 
the street, like those to be seen at Helston in 

Cornwall, and Brookside, which, as its name 

imports, is one of the pleasantest residential 

parts of the town. This water is part of the 
system begun in 1610, just about at the time 
when London was being introduced to its New 

River, and is the subject of this interesting 

book, with something of Hobson thrown in. 

The once famous carrier led to the proverb 
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of ‘‘ Hobson’s choice’’ and got two inferior 
notices in verse from Milton, which we have 
never admired. Humour was not the poet’s 
strong point, and on ‘the University 
Carrier ’’ he is tiresome with his frigid con- 
ceits. Hobson also got more credit than he 
deserved for the conducted water. He was 
not the sole promoter of the scheme, nor, per- 
haps, the chief one, nor did he alone leave 
bequests of money now managed by trustees. 
His “‘ river,” starting with Nine Wells—Cam- 
bridge, like Athens, had its ‘‘ Ennea- 
krounos’’—began as the Vicar’s Brook and was 
led off from it. Part of its work was to clear 
the old King’s Ditch, frequently clogged, and 
the fall was not great enough in the town to 
secure any force of water. ‘The course of the 
stream is not easy to follow to-day, but the 
descriptions and maps make everything clear. 
It is still effective, for two Colleges owe bath- 
ing pools to it. Also the Botanical Gardens 
profit by it and we know that they are con- 
nected with the Cam, because a specimen of a 
pestilent waterweed placed there in 1847 got 
into the river, grew enough to block it, pre- 
vented boating and made bathing dangerous. 
Any piece of this insidious rambler with a 
root attached to it flourished. The story is 
told by Anne Pratt under Anacharis, and con- 
cerns the Canadian Pond-weed. Some have, 
we believe, exonerated the Professor who 
introduced it, but he was commonly believed 
to be responsible for the horrid spread and 
the plant was nicknamed Babingtonia 
diabolica. We add that early in the nine- 
teenth century the stream was celebrated in 
a prize Greek Ode by a scholar who rose to be 
Provost of King’s College. He called it the 
‘“ water of the Parnassians.’’ 

An astonishing instance of survival is the 
separate system which brings water to Trinity 
College and keeps the beautiful fountain of 
the Great Court alive with plashing sound. 
It goes back to the Franciscans of 1527, who 
had a convent where Sydney College now 
stands, and the pipes have been mended once, 
in 1842, The list of artificial watercourses 
which have lasted over 600 years in this 
country must be a short one. 


Yorkshire's Ruvted Abbeys. By B. Wade. 
(London. Ed, J. Burrow & Co. 6s, 6d. net). 
WE are glad, upon the approach of the 
holiday season, to draw attention to 

this useful and pleasant little book. It is 


designed for the average reader and the | 
rambler, therefore not cumbered with details 
which to such might appear unnecessary ; but — 
it abounds in the kind of information about © 
architecture, monastic life, history and legend © 
which may serve on the one hand to open © 
the traveller’s eyes to the significance, and” 
the beauty also, of what he is looking upon, © 
and on the other to whet any rising appetite 7 
for further knowledge. Illustrations—photo. 
graphs, cuts in the text, and plans—are very © 
good and so numerous that there is scarcely ~ 
an opening without one. They are lavishly 7 
bestowed upon the Glossary of Architectural 7 
and Monastic Terms with which it was an 
excellent idea to provide the book. A Biblio 
graphy suggests what the interested reader’ 
next stage should be, and ten pages 

‘ Architectural Features and Details Illus- 
trated’ will certainly help to make a 
beginner’s actual inspection of the abbeys 
more intelligent and profitable. The en 
papers give respectively a map of Yorkshire 
with the ruined abbeys marked upon it, and 

a ground-plan with notes of Kirkstall Abbe 


AFTER a penetrating analysis of the situa: 
tion in regard to Austria, by Sir Charles” 
Petrie, the Quarterly Review for July gives 
us reflections by Lord Gorell on ‘ Tradition ~ 
and Change ’—rather heartening reflectio 
and the more to be valued because, in 
course of nature, those who can look on 
world from the writer’s standpoint mus 
decade by decade, grow fewer. ‘London; 
American’s Impression,’ by Mr. Willi 
Zukermann, besides the interesting points 
makes, gives pleasure as an essay of the 
type, written with a leisurely care for 
and picturesqueness. Mr. L. Jacots” 
‘Women in Prison’ shows how notably 
Holloway at least has progressed towards the 
ideal of the prison as a hospital and training: 
ground for those who morally, if not mentally, 
are sick. Mr, G. M. Young contributes am 
uncommonly able survey of the volumes so far 
published of the Place-Name Society; and 
from the pen of Mr, C. E, Lawrence, i 
‘ Poetry and Otherwise ’ we have a very ied 
discussion indeed of fifteen recent volumes 
verse. Of articles on questions of politics oF 
administration the one which will pro 
make the widest appeal, whether reader 
admire Signor Mussolini or not, is ‘ Italy 





Reclaimed,’ by Mr. Howard Murray. 
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